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ARGUMENT. 

The  Countess  of  Wallenberg  having  acquired  a  temper  of 
extreme  violence,  tyranises  over  her  husband,  and  makes  the 
victims  of  her  caprice  all  who  approach  her.  Whilst  the  castle 
is  thus  made  a  wretched  abode,  the  cottage  of  the  basket- 
maker,  opposite,  shows  a  happier  scene ;  though  slightly 
chequered "  by  Hermann's  passion  for  drinking,  and  his  wife 
Letty's  love  of  dancing  and  singing.  They  joyfully  accept 
an  invitation  to  the  marriage  fete  of  Albert  and  Bridget  (attend- 
ants on  the  Countess).  The  festivities  are  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  presence  of  the  Countess,  who,  in  a  furious  passion, 
destroys  the  violin  of  the  Blind  Fiddler,  and  disperses  all 
assembled.  The  poor  musician,  full  of  sorrow,  is  alone  left; 
but  Letty,  taking  advantage  of  the  Countess's  absence,  endea- 
vours to  console  him  with  what  little  money  she  possesses  ;  her 
charity  is  well  bestowed,  for  the  Fiddler  is  no  other  than  Lu- 
nastro,  a  powerful  magician,  who,  determined  to  repay  the  kind- 
ness of  Letty,  and  punish  the  cruelty  of  the  Countess,  com- 
mands his  supernatural  agents  to  remove  Letty  to  the  castle, 
and  the  Countess  to  the  basket-maker's  cottage.  For  one  day 
Letty  passes  for  the  Countess,  who  at  the  same  time  is  mis- 
taken for  Letty.  The  ill  humour  and  idleness  of  the  Countess 
calls  forth  the  anger  of  Hermann,  even  to  the  discipline  of  a 
wicker  rod.  While  Letty,  overwhelmed  with  astonishment, 
curiosity,  and  delight,  enjoys  all  the  luxuries  of  the  castle — 
her  simple  manners  being  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  her  new 
position — Lunastro,  by  his  magic  power,  suddenly  endues  her 
with  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  noble  lady.  At  a  fete  given 
at  the  castle,  the  spell,  by  virtue  of  which  all  these  changes 
have  been  effected,  is  dissolved  through  the  agency  of  Lunastro, 
who,  having  checked  the  arrogance  of  the  Countess,  and  re_ 
proved  the  propensities  of  Hermann  and  his  wife,  restores  them 
to  their  respective  homes. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


Count  Wallenberg, Mr.  TRAVERS, 

Albert, (his  State  Porter) ...... Mr.  C   ROMER, 

Hermann, (a  Basket  Maker) Mr.  H.  CORRI, 

Lunastro, (a  Magician) Mr.  BORRANI, 

Music  Master, Herr  KUCHLER, 

Huntsman,   Mr.  HOWLETT, 

Butler, Mr.  J.  COLLETT, 

Footman, Mr.  YOUNG. 

Coachman,  Mr.  E.  GREEN, 

Valet, Mr.  ROBERTS, 

Guest, Mr.  PENDEGRASS, 

Genius,     Mr.  HODGES, 

Gnome,     Mr.  MOELDER, 

Fiend, Mr.  BERNARD, 

Countess  of  Wallenberg, Miss  POOLE, 

Letty, (Wife  to  Hermann) Miss  ROMER, 

Bridget, (the  Countess's  Lady's  Maid) Miss  H.  COVENEY, 

Nymph, Miss  DAY, 

Naiad, Miss  CLARISSE  DORI A 

Nobles,   Guests,   Huntsmen,  Vassals,  Genii,  Nymphs,  Naiads,  Gnomes. 

Peasantry,  &c. 


SCENE-IN    THE   VICINITY    OF    THE    DANUBE. 


THE  DEVIL'S  IN  IT. 


ACT    I. 

Scene  I.— THE  MAGICIAN'S  GLEN. 

The  Magician  is  discovered  seated  on  a  block  of  granite,  on  which  are  engraven 
cabalistic  characters :  he  rises,  advances,  and  waves  his  wand,  distant 
waves,  prominent  tree,  §c.  dtc, 

INCANTATION. 

Lunas.      Deep  in  the  farthest  cells  of  earth, 

Where  ye  now  dwell,  and  had  your  birth, 

Hear  me,  hear  me,  hear  me  ! 
Within  the  trunk  of  gnarled  oak, 
Where  ye  escap'd  the  thunder  stroke, 

Hear  me,  hear  me,  hear  me  ! 
High  in  the  brightest  realms  of  air, 
Spirits  who  now  are  dwelling  there, 

Hear  me,  hear  me,  hear  me  ! 
Down  in  the  tranquil  depths  of  sea, 
Where  all  is  known  so  calm  to  be, 

Hear  me,  hear  me,  hear  me ! 
Come  in  your  fullest  garbs  of  might, 
Whence  it  is  dark,  where  it  is  light, 
Hear  me,  hear  me,  hear  me  ! 
Gnome    {from  below)     The  voice  of  thy  sway 

I  obey,  I  obey  ! 
Demon  {from  the  oak)     Thy  summons  hath  swept 

Where  I  peacefully  slept ! 
.Spirit     {from  above)       Thy  call  reached  mine  ear, 

..  In  this  innocent  sphere  ! 
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Nymph  (from  the  water)  The  charm  of  thy  spell 

Came  down  where  I  dwell ! 

{The  Gnome-Demon,  Spirit,  and  Nymph  all  suddenly  appearing) 

We  come !  we  come  !  a  task  to  fulfil ; 
Teach  us,  and  tell  us,  what  is  thy  will  ? 
Lunas.      Call  up  from  water,  from  air,  and  from  land, 
All  the  best  Spirits  ye  have  at  command 
The  pride  of  a  hieh-born  dame 
I  would  at  once  reclaim  ; 
And  the  low-born,  free  from  fault, 
I  would  at  once  exalt. 
Transform  them  so,  that  they  are  known 
But  unto  themselves  alone  : 
Neither  husband's  jealous  eyes 
Must  his  own  wife  recognise  ; 
And  the  illusion  be  so  strong, 
That  none  discern  the  right  from  wrong. 
Be  the  spell  work'd,  and  be  it  riven, 
When  the  known  sign  by  me  is  given. 
AIL  In  the  calm  of  the  sunshine, 

In  the  rage  of  the  storm, 
Our  task  is  to  listen, 
And  thy  will  to  perform. 

Away  !  away ! 

We  obey  !  we  obey  ! 

\The  Mag.   waves  his  wand,  they  disappear,  and  he 
enters  the  granite  stone  on  which  he  ivas  tented. 


Scene  II.— THE  CASTLE  AND  THE  COTTAGE. 

At  the  left  side  is  the  chateau  of  the  Count,  tvith  a  pavilion  attached  thereto, 
the  large  window  of  which  faces  the  audience,  and  is  open.  On  the  right 
is  the  cottage  of  Hermann,  with  a  window  also  facing  the  speetator.  In 
the  back-ground  is  a  rich,  expansive  country.  A  body  of  Huntsmen  stream 
out  of  the  chateau,  and  sing  the  following 

CHORUS. 

The  horn  that  o'er  the  hills  they  sound, 
The  distant  bay  of  deep-mouth'd  hound, 
Which  now  through  vale  and  wood  is  heard, 
Proclaim  afar  the  game  is  stirred, 


Hunts,  [sounding  horn)  It's  echo  send  back  ! 

Follow  their  track  ! 
Spare  not  spur,  nor  breath, 
Be  in  at  the  death  ! 

Enter  Albert  from  the  chateau,  conducting  in   BRIDGET,   whom  he  presents 
to  the  body  of  Foresters. 

Albert  {solo)     Friends  and  companions,  here, 
In  amity  allied, 
I  bring  you  one  to  me  most  dear — 
Behold  your  comrade's  bride  ! 
Chorus.     Who  would  not  envy  their  happy  lot, 

Whom  Hymen  ties  with  his  mystic  knot  r 
Albert.      He  who  has  chosen  a  charming  young  wife 
Can  only  one  wedding  day  want  in  his  life  ; 
And  that  no  one  here  may  repine, 
I  invite  you  all  to  mine. 
Chorus.     Welcome,  welcome,  the  joyous  day, 

Tis  a  forfeit  all  bachelors  ought  to  pay, 

Enter  the  Count  from  the  chateau. 
RECITATIVE. 

Count  {in  the  most  affable  manner  to  them  all) 
It  gladdens  me  to  see  you  all  around  ; 

[taking  Bridg*  by  the  hand. 

And  you,  in  whom  such  charms  and  worth  abound, 
To  mark  the  sense  we  entertain  of  thee, 
This  golden  trinket  shall  thy  dowry  be. 

[Gives  Bridg.    a  purse  of  goldt  when  both  sh$  and 
Alb.  fall  at  his  feet. 

Both,        Praised  be  your  bounty  !  to  complete  our  task, 
We  would,  in  open  air, 
Here  to  our  wedding  festival  now  ask 
The  good  folks  of  the  village  to  repair. 

RECITATIVE. 

Count,      By  all  means,  be  it  so.     [Aside)  If,  day  by  day, 
We  thus  could  chase  the  ills  of  life  awav, 
Old  cares  get  rid  of,  nor  establish  new, 
How  soon  a  good  day's  work  one  might  run  through  ! 
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AIE. 

Oh  !  did  we  know,  or  could  we  learn 

To  play  that  grateful  part, 
Which  into  joy  our  griefs  can  turn, 

And  sooth  a  wounded  heart ; 
Which  animates  the  faded  cheek, 

With  smiles  we  once  could  see, 
Imparts  lo  all  what  all  must  seek, 

How  blest  the  world  would  be  ! 

[Hunts,  sounds  horn. 
Chorus.     The  horn  that  o'er  the  hills  thev  sound, 
The  distant  bay  of  deep-mouth'd  hound, 
Which  now  through  vale  and  wood  is  heard. 
Proclaim  afar  the  game  is  stirr'd. 

[At  the  end  of  this  Chorus  Alb.  goes  off  towards 
the  village^  and  Bridg.  enters  the  chateau  to 
attend  upon  the  Countess,  while  another  body 
of  huntsmen  and  friends  of  the  Count  enter, 
each  side,  followed  by  their  vassals,  etc. 

Count.     Welcome,   most  welcome,  all.     The  day  bids  fair, 
and  the  distant  horn  holds  out  a  promise  of  sport. 
Guest.  In  that  your  excellency  never  fails. 
Hunts.  Under  my  lord's  permission,  it  is  high  time  we  started. 
Count.  Lose  not  a  moment,  then. 

[As  they  are  about  to  start,  Bridg.  runs  in,  greatly  agitated. 

Bridget.  Oh,  mercy  on  me  !  what  will  become  of  us  ? 

Count.  What  has  happened  now,  good  Bridget  ? 

Bridget.  Oh,  dear ! — I'm  out  of  breath,  or  rather  the  breath 
is  out  of  me,  and  that's  pretty  much  the  same  thing  {she  takes 
Count  on  one  side).  Would  you  believe  it,  my  lord,  the  sound 
of  the  horn  has  woke  up  my  lady,  and  she  has  fallen 

Count.  Where  ?     Out  of  bed  ? 

Bridget.  No  ;  she  has  fallen  into  such  a  passion,  and  vowa 
there  shall  be  no  hunting  to-day  ;  —here  she  comes. 

Enter  Countess,  in  a  terrible  rage.      She  is  dressed  in  a  morning  neglige,  her 
hair  in  disorder,  and  she  is  pale. 

Countess  (to  the  Count) 

Is  it  thus,  sir,  that  you  treat  me, 

Paying  others  all  your  court  ? 
'Tis  a  wonder  you  don't  beat  me, 

'Midst  your  other  manly  sport. 
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Count  {trying  to  calm  her) 

Oh,  prithee  cease  this  scandal, 
Nor  give  the  slightest  handle 
Which  position  may  endanger, 
In  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

CHORUS    OF    COUNT'S    FRIENDS. 

Rather  than  cause  this  ire, 
Lady,  we  would  retire. 
Countess.  It  is  you  who  cause  this  strife 
'Twixt  a  husband  and  his  wife ; 
In  folly  who  outspeed  him, 
Who  lead,  and  who  mislead  him. 
Chorus  (as  if  retiring) 

Rather  than  raise  your  ire, 
Lady,  we  will  retire. 
Count  (to  Guests)  Stay,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  not  be  said 
Of  such  absurdity  we  stood  in  dread  ; 
On  with  the  chase — to-morrow  at  a  fete 
That  we  will  give,  the  Countess  shall  hold  state ; 
Where,  for  her  humour,  if  you  will  allow, 
She'll  make  up  for  her  cold  reception  now  ! 
Countess,  (stupified)  How !  laughed  at !  ridiculed !  well,  never 
mind, 
What  sort  of  wife  I  am  they  soon  shall  find. 
Count.      (to  the  Hunts.)  On  to  the  chase  ! 
Countess,  (aside)  This  firmness  he  displays 

Almost  disarms  me,  and  my  heart  dismays. 

[Bridg.  goes  up  to  her. 
Stand  back ! 

[She  stamps  with  her  foot  furiously. 

Bridget.    There's  danger,  and  I'd  best  avert  it. 
Countess.  I've  spirit,  and  they'll  find  I  will  exert  it. 

[During  the  Chorus  the  Countess,  apparently  in 
tears,  exit,  followed  by  Bridg.  She  goes  into 
the  pavilion,  and  falls,  overcome,  on  a  divan. 
Bridg.  then  closes  the  window,  while  the  Count 
and  his  party,  with  the  Hunts.  8$c,  fy.  exeunt 
en  masse.  The  moment  they  are  out  of  sight, 
Let.  is  seen  coming  down  a  path  in  the  lack 
ground,  and  she  trips  down  the  stage. 
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Enter  Letty.     She  comes  forward  during  the  symphony,  carrying  a  basket  of 
fruit  and  provisions ,  which  she  places  for  the  moment  on  the  stage. 

SONG. 

Letty.        With  dance  and  song  I  banish  all  sorrow, 
For  I  think  it  the  best  part  to  play, 
Never  to  trouble  oneself  for  to-morrow, 

If  we  can  but  take  care  of  to-day  ! 
If  life  be  short,  as  people  all  tell  us, 

It  is  surely  a  very  good  plan, 
Never  of  any  one  else  to  be  jealous, 
But  be  happy  ourselves  as  we  can  ! 

Fal,  lal,  la,  fal,  lal,  la,  &c. 

[At  the  end  of  each  verse  she  takes  a  slight  tour  of 
the  stage,  as  if  dancing. 

With  dance  and  song  the  moments  beguiling, 

We  at  all  events  joyous  appear; 
Always  embellish  your  features  a  smile  in, 

For  'tis  prettier  far  than  a  tear ! 
One  thing,  'tis  certain,  we  ought  to  connive  at, 

Where  the  path  is  so  thorny  and  rough, 
Pleasure's  the  point  after  ali  to  arrive  at, 

Because  sorrow  will  come  soon  enough. 
Fal,  lal,  la,  fal,  lal,  la,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  song,  Herman,  who  has  appeared  at  the  window,  with  a  bottle 
in  his  hand,  enters,  and  begins  to  reprove  his  wife. 

Herm.  So,  this  is  the  way  you  pass  your  time,  you  lazy 
baggage.  I've  a  fancy  to  know  where  you  have  been  all  this 
while  r 

Letty.  Where  have  I  been?  why,  there 

Herm.  Where's  "  there  ?" 

Letty.  Why,  marketing,  to  be  sure. 

Herm.  And  pray  can't  you  contrive  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread, 
without  singing  a  ballad,  or  a  pound  of  potatoes,  without  dancing 
a  polka  ? 

Letty.  {seeing  and  pointing  to  bottle  in  Hermann's  hand) 
Well,  if  you  come  to  that,  can't  you  contrive  to  make  a  two- 
penny basket  of  wicker,  without  drinking  a  sixpenny  bottle  of 
wine  ? 

Herm,   That's  my  affair.     Now,  then,  to  work. 
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DUET, 


Herm.  {giving  her  some  oziers,  and  basket-work) 
'Tis  your  duty,  and  I  ask  it, 
That  you  set-to,  on  this  basket ; 
There's  a  dozen  to  be  finished  by  to-day. 
Letty.  Well,  I've  not  the  least  objection, 

If  you  will,  upon  reflection, 
But  consent  to  the  conditions  I  shall  lay. 
Herm.  That  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 

What  may  be  your  mighty  pleasure, 
And  the  bow  you  don't  attempt  too  tight  to  draw. 
Letty,  Oh,  if  common  sense  you  side  with, 

They  are  easily  complied  with, 
And  at  once,  then,  I'll  lay  you  down  the  law. 
Herm.  Let  it  not  be  long  about ! 

Letty.  I  beg  you'll  hear  me  out ! 

And  hope  you'll  think  it  not  ill 
If  I  take  away  that  bottle. 

[She  takes  away  the  bottle,  and  places  it  at  a  distance 
from  him. 

And,  though  not  too  far  to  clutch  it, 

You  must  promise  not  to  touch  it. 
He?  m.  If  nothing  personal  is  meant, 

Why,  I  willingly  consent. 

And  then  I,  of  course,  expect  you — 

Though  it  vastly  may  affect  you — 

To  give  up  that  cursed  clinging 

To  your  dancing,  and  your  singing  ! 
Letty.  Agreed  ! 

Herm.  Agreed ! 

Both.  And  each  to  other  always  supple, 

We'll  work  like  any  honest  couple. 

[  They  take  a  seat  at  each  side  of  the  stage,  and  begin 
basket  making  i?i  earnest. 

Herm.  (to  Letty) 

O'er  your  task  you  must  not  linger. 
Letty.       Hold  your  tongue,  I've  scratch'd  my  finger, 
Herm.  {aside,  looking  at  the  bottle) 

It  would  be  much  more  delightful 

If  she  were  not  quite  so  spiteful. 
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Letty.  (aside)  With  this  basket  on  one's  knees, 
I  can't  do  as  I  would  please. 
But  suppose,  despite  his  fiat, 
That  my  feet  I  can't  keep  quiet. 

'[She  begins  putting  her  feet  into  position,  and  crossing 
them,  as  though  she  were  dancing. 

Herm  (aside)  Though  I've  got  enough  to  do, 

While  that  bottle's  in  my  view, 

If  she  would  my  lips  unfetter, 

I  could  work  a  great  deal  better ! 
Letty  (aside)  I  will  watch  him. 
Herm.  (aside)  She  don't  see  me. 

Letty.  (aside)  I  shall  catch  him,  and  'twill  free  me. 

[Herm.,  thinking  his  wife  is  busy  at  her  work,  he 
puts  down  his  own,  and  goes  up  on  tiptoe  to  the 
bottle. 

Herm.      A  drop  there  is  no  harm  in. 

[He  seizes  the  bottle,  and  has  a  good  swig. 

Letty.  (turning  round,  and  maliciously  going  to  him) 

I  hope  you  find  it  charming. 

Though  honour  you  pretend  to, 

Our  bargain  there's  an  end  to, 
Herm.      Agreed ! 
Letty.  Agreed ! 

Herm.      Now,  pray,  go  on  with  your  song, 

And  I'll  drink  like  any  grand  Don — 
Letty.       And  what's  more,  I'll  dance  as  long 

As  I've  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

[They  each  throw  away  their  basket-work.  Herm. 
squeezes  the  bottle  to  the  very  dregs,  while  Let. 
keeps  on  dancing  and  singing  to  her  heart's 
content. 

At  the  end  of  the  Duet,  Bridget  comes  from  the  Pavilion,  meeting  Albert 
who  has  just  returned,  followed  by  a  Blind  Fiddler,  a  body  of  his 
Friends,  Peasants,  Soldiers,  &c. 

Bridg.  Oh,  my  dear  Albert,  how  happy  I  am  you  are 
returned. 

Alb.  I  have  not  only  returned,  but  brought  every  friend 
with  me  I  could  find.  Ah,  Letty  !  (turning  round  and  seeing 
Let.)  I  hope  you  and  your  husband  will  join  in  our  merry 
making  ? 
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Let  I  will,  I  can  answer  for  it. 

Herm.  (to  Let.,  to  whom  Alb.  has  gone  up,  and  taken  by  the 
hand)  You  may  as  well  answer  for  us  both,  my  dear  !  Now, 
you  can  dance  as  much  as  you  like,  and  I'll  drink  every  drop 
I  can  lay  hold  of. 

Let.  But  where's  the  fiddler  ?  It's  quite  impossible  to 
dance  without  music.  * 

Alb.  {bringing  a  blind  man  forward)  Here  he  is.  I  met 
him  by  the  merest  accident,  and  he  is  willing,  in  exchange  for 
our  hospitality,  to  play  to  us  as  long  as  we  like. 

Let.  (who  begins  capering  about)  Oh,  don't  let  us  lose  a  single 
moment. 

[They  all  begin  arranging  the  scene,  placing  seats 
here  and  there,  with  a  bank  for  the  Blind  Man, 
who  gets  upon  it,  with  fiddle  in  hand,  and  they 
are  about  to  begin  dancing,  when  the  Count 
and  his  party  are  seen  returning  from  the  chase, 
followed  by  Foresters,  and  others,  bearing 
game  of  all  kinds.      The  symphony  stops. 

Count.  On  no  account  let  us  interfere  with  your  festivities. 
I  beg  that  my  presence  may  not  derange  your  plans. 

[They  place  themselves  in  order,  and  a  general  dance 
begins.  The  Count  and  his  friends  looking  on 
from  each  side  during  the  following 

CHORUS. 

Life  would  not  be  worth  possessing, 

Say  just  what  you  please, 

All  its  course  a  sorry  blessing, 

But  for  scenes  like  these. 

Envy  not  * 

Another's  lot, 
Think  only  of  your  own ; 

And  you'll  be 

Surpris'd  to  see 
How  pleasantly  it's  flown. 

[The  fete  then  becomes  more  brilliant,  the  music 
more  exciting,  and  the  dance  more  animated. 

CHORUS. 

On  with  the  dance, 
Ere  time  advance 

Too  quickly  on  our  heels  ; 
B 
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We  never  know 
'Till  past,  what  woe, 

Or  weal,  each  hour  reveals. 
At  the  most  joyous  moment  of  the  dance  the  door  of  the  pavilion  is  sud- 
denly burst  open   with  a  loud  crash,  and  the  Countess   enters,  more 
furious  than  ever. 
Countess.  Can  I  believe  my  senses? 

Let  me  know  on  what  pretence  is 
All  this  noisy,  shameful  scene  ? 
All  this  riot  and  derision, 
And  this  dance,  without  permission, 
While  a  prey  I'm  to  chagrin. 
Count.      Prithee  calm  this  agitation, 
Nor  forget  your  situation, 
Nor  what  respect  is  due 
To  your  friends,  as  well  as  you. 
Countess.  Never  talk  to  me  of  peace 

'Till  this  ribaldry  shall  cease  ; 
For  your  friends  I  care  not  whether 
They  and  you  are  link'd  together 
To  distract  me,  or  to  worry  me 
To  death,  to  which  you  hurry  me. 

[There  is  a  general  movement  of  the  company  as 
the  Countess  paces  up  and  down  the  stage ; 
and  as  they  pass  over  to  one  side,  her  eye  catches 
a  full  view  of  the  Blind  Fiddler,  who,  uncon- 
scious of  what  is  passing,  keeps  scraping  away 
for  the  life  of  him. 

Countess  (addressing  the  Fiddler) 

You,  rascal,  are  the  cause  of 

All  this  precious  here-to-do ! 
As  respect  you  break  the  laws  of, 
Why,  Til  break  as  well  as  you. 

[Rushes  up  to  the  bank,  drags  the  Blind  Fiddler 
down,  seizes  hold  of  his  violin,  throws  it  upon 
the  ground,  and  breaks  it  to  pieces  ;  a  general 
consternation  ensues. 

CHOHTTS    OF   ATTENDANTS. 

She  may  think  it  quite  as  well 

One  and  all  of  us  to  riddle ; 
I  should  not  like  my  head 

To  be  treated  like  that  fiddle. 

[Making  a  movement,  as  if  retiring. 
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Letty  {to  Her.)  They  are  setting  an  example 

It  would  be  as  well  to  follow  ; 
For  a  termagant  like  that 
Is  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow. 
Herm.  (^Let.)  Here's  a  very  nice  example 
For  her  tenantry  to  follow ; 
I  thought  you  were  bad  enough, 
But  my  lady  beats  you  hollow. 

[  They  make  a  movement  towards  the  cottage. 
CHORUS    OF    COUNT'S    FRIENDS. 

Poor  Count,  it  is  really  enough  to  disseat  your 
Reason,  to  have  such  a  mad,  hasty  creature. 
Count  {taking  Countess  by  the  hand) 

In  to  the  chateau,  for  I  grieve  to  see 

How  slight  amendment  there's  a  chance  to  be. 

GRAND    ENSEMBLE. 

Count.      The  greatest  curse  our  nature  can  befall, 

Is,  when  we  once  let  temper  govern  all, 
Countess.  The  greatest  curse  our  nature  can  befall 

Is,  when  our  temper  is  abused  by  all. 
Herm.      I  rather  know  what  would  my  wife  befall, 

If  she  her  temper  were  to  show  at  all. 
Letty.        The  wisest  thing  our  lot  that  could  befall 

Would  be,  such  temper  not  to  show  at  all. 
Albert.      The  safest  thing  that  e're  on  me  could  fall, 

Would  be,  bad  temper  not  to  show  at  all. 
Bridget.    The  only  thing  which  I  can  prudent  call, 

Is,  that  your  temper  you  don't  show  at  all, 
Fiddler.    The  saddest  thing  which  e're  me  could  befall 

Is,  by  her  temper  I  have  lost  my  all. 
Chorus.    The  direst  ills  that  ever  life  befall 

Are  those  when  temper  once  controls  us  all. 

[The  Count  hurries  the  Countess  into  the  chateau 
attended  by  AlB.  and  Brid.  and  followed  by 
his  friends.  Herm.  aud  Let.  retire  into  their 
cottage.  The  servants  fly  about  in  every  direc- 
tion, leaving  the  Blind  Fiddler  alone  on  the 
stage.  And  as  soon  as  they  are  all  gone,  and 
the  music  has  subsided,  Let.  is  seen  to  put  her 
head  out  of  the  window  of  the  cottage  to  ascertain 
if  the  coast  is  clear  ;  and  finding  them  all  de- 
parted, she  re-enters^  and  goes  up  to  the  Old  Man. 
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Letty.  {giving  Old  Man  a  purse)  Here  is  some  money  for 
you,  my  poor  old  friend,  that  may  help  you  to  buy  another 
fiddle. 

Blind  Man.  Thank  you  much,  kind  lady,  and  to  prove  that 
I  am  grateful,  I  will  tell  you  your  fortune. 

Letty.  My  fortune  ?  oh,  lud  !  what  fun  !  I  never  had  my  for- 
tune told  me  in  all  my  born  days.     I  wonder  what  it's  like  ? 

Old  Man.  I  am  blind,  and  cannot  see  the  lines  of  your  face. 

Letty.  So  much  the  better,  for  I've  been  at  work  all  day,  and 
it  is  not  over  and  above  clean. 

Blind  Man.  Never  mind,  give  me  your  hand 

[Letty  gives  him  her  hand,  and  with  his  finger  he 
appears  to  trace  out  the  lines  of  it.] 

Letty.  Oh,  Sir,  you  make  me  feel  all  over  of  a  tremble  like. 
Blind  Man  {impressively).  Have  confidence  ;  fear  nothing, 
and  all  that  I  tell  you  will  come  to  pass. 

FINALE. 

Blind  Man.         By  the  lines  of  your  hand, 
Which  I  understand, 
I  predict,  I  foretell, 
You  a  lady  will  be 
Of  high  degree ; 
And  will  dwell 
In  the  stately  halls  of  a  home 
That  no  one  will  better  become. 
Letty.       Oh !  Gemini,  Gemini,  can  it  be 

That  such  fortune  will  fall  on  me  ? 
Blind M.  You  shall  have  coaches,  and  servants  behind; 
Horses  the  best  they  can  anywhere  find ; 
In  short,  by  this  line,  which  your  fortune  assures, 
That  chateau  before  you  at  once  shall  be  yours. 
Letty.        That  castle  ?   Oh,  dear  me  !  that  house  did  you  say  ? 

And  what  will  become  of  the  Countess,  I  pray  ? 
Blind  M.  It  must  be  her  bitter  lot 

To  dwell  in  your  humble  cot ; 
And  by  the  change  which  thus  transfers, 
Your  husband  must  awhile  be  hers. 
Letty.        I  plump  refuse ;  and  think  my  husband  worth 

Much  more  than  any  other  upon  earth. 
Blind  M.  What !  when  he  beats  you  so  ? 
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Letty  {aside)  How  came  he  that  to  know  ? 

He  is  a  conjuror  ;  (to  Blind  Man) 

Well,  never  mind, 

I'll  go,  but  not  my  husband  leave  behind. 
Blind  M.  'Tis  only  for  a  day,  to  check  the  pride 

Of  yonder  Countess,  and  her  faults  deride. 
Letty.  (to  herself) 

For  four  and  twenty  hours  only  ? — still 

'Tis  long  enough  of  sweets  to  take  one's  fill ! 

[Then  to  Blind  Man,  laughing  at  him. 

I  can't  help  laughing  at  my  own  belief, 

And  doubt  it,  though  you're  conjuror  in  chief. 
Blind  M.  Forbear,  have  confidence  !  display  good  will, 

And  all  I  promise  you  I  can  fulfil ! 
Letty.  (pointing  to  chateau) 

If  in  yon  halls  there's  wealth, 

[Then pointing  to  her  own  cottage 

There  is  content,  then. 
'Tis  only  for  a  day  (to  him)  Well,  I  consent,  then. 

[Blind  M.,  elevating  his  body,  and  raising  up  his 
hands,  he  suddenly  assumes  the  garb  of  Lun., 
as  in  the  first  scene.      Wand  rises  up  the  stage. 

Letty.        What  do  I  see  ?   my  senses  reel — I  fall, 

Swayed  by  a  spell  that  holds  me  in  its  thrall. 

[8 he  staggers,  and  with  great  difficulty  reaches  her 
cottage,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  magician's 
wand,  she  immediately  falls  into  a  sound  sleep. 
At  the  same  time,  the  window  of  the  castle's 
pavilion  flies  open,  and  the  Countess  is  seen, 
also  fast  asleep,  on  a  couch  therein, 

Lun.  (waving  his  wand)  Appear !  appear ! 

"Enter  Genius  suddenly. 

Genius.     I'm  here  !     I'm  here  ! 

Lun.  Call  up  the  spirits  my  will  that  obey, 

Bid  them  be  trusty,  and  swift  as  they  may, 

Transport  that  dame  of  haughty  air 

[Pointing  to  Countess  in  the  pavilion 

To  yonder  cot,  and  leave  her  there. 

[Pointing  to  Herman's  cottage 
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While  she  whom  sleeping  there  you  see, 
Must  to  yon  castle  wafted  be  ! 

Be  each  one  dress' d 

In  the  other's  vest ; 
And  the  change  which  you  effect 
Let  no  mortal  eye  detect. 
Genius.  Arise  !  arise  ! 

From  earth,  sea,  and  skies, 
Wherever  ye  now  dwell ; 
As  ye  have  heard  it,  work  the  spell ! 

[All  the  spirits  of  the  first  scene>  with  others,  enter. 

FULL    CHORUS. 

From  earth  and  sky,  and  over  the  sea, 
Swifter  than  thought  have  we  come  to  thee. 
Lun.         Demons  of  darkness,  'tis  yours  to  chastise 
Yonder  proud  lady  that  sleeping  there  lies  ! 
Spirits  of  light  watch  over  the  lot 
Of  the  humble  tenant  of  yonder  cot. 

FULL    CHORUS. 

Swiftly  as  time  itself  can  run, 

The  sorcerer's  powerful  will  shall  be  done. 

[The  demons  enter  the  pavilion  while  the  Genius  and 
her  attendant  spirits  and  nymphs  pass  into 
Herm.'s  cottage.  Let.  is  suddenly  seen  ar- 
rayed in  the  rich  apparel  of  the  Countess,  and 
the  Countess  is  instantly  dressed  in  the  poor 
clothes  of  Let.  The  demons  then  raise  up  the 
Countess,  and  transport  her  into  the  hut  of 
the  Basket  Maker  ;  while  the  Genii  waft  Let. 
from  her  own  dwelling  to  that  of  the  Countess, 
during  the  first  burst  of  the  Chorus. 

FULL   CHORUS. 

Swiftly  as  time  itself  can  run, 

The  sorcerer's  powerful  will  shall  be  done* 


END      OF  ACT   I. 
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ACT    II. 

Scene  I.— INTERIOR   OF    THE    BASKET-MAKER'S 

COTTAGE. 

At  the  back  is  a  window,  looking  out  on  the  open  country.  On  the  right  side 
is  a  rustic  bed,  with  green  serge  curtains.  On  the  left  side  is  a  table , 
loaded  with  baskets  partly  finished,  and  with  bottles,  some  stools,  and  a 
bench.  Herm.  is  laying  his  head  on  the  table,  fast  asleep.  It  is  not 
yet  day  ;  the  bed-curtains  are  closed,  a  large  basket  is  suspended  from  the 
roof,  and  a  bit  of  broken  glass  hanging  against  the  wall. 

Herm.  (half -asleep,  and  yawning.) 

Yaw — aw — yaw 

Stung  to  death  by  these  gnats ! 

Yaw — aw — «y  aw 

Not  a  doze — damn  the  rats  ! 

Yaw — aw — yaw- 


Horrid  dreams,  not  a  wink ! 

Yaw — aw — yaw 

It's  owing  to  the  drink ! 

Yaw- — I  say — yaw 

There's  a  spider  in  that  chair ! 

Yaw — I  won — der— how 
The  devil  it  got  there  ! 

(Pointing  to  the  bottles  on  the  table 

Oh — ah — yaw let  me  see 

I  was  getting  into  bed ; 
All  the  while — oh !  yaw — it  seems  to  me 

The  wine  was  getting  in  my  head ! 

[Herm.  rises  up,  stretches  out  his  arms  and  legs,  and 
gradually  wakes  up.  He  goes  up  to  his  wife's 
bed,  and  undraws  the  curtains,  tchen  the 
Countess  is  seen  lying  there  fast  asleep,  and 
dressed  in  Let.'s  clothes. 

Herm.  Fast  asleep !  That  won't  do.  I  must  give  her  a 
hint  it's  time  to  get  up.  (Taking  up  and  shaking  a  stick.) 
Stay  ! — not  yet — I've  a  little  business  to  settle  first.  ( Takes 
up  a  bottle.)     A  morning  drop  settles  one  for  the  day.     (He 
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drinks,  then  goes  towards  the  bed.)     Stop  a  minute — I  may  as 
well  put  these  out  of  the  way — woman  have  so  many  eyes. 

[He  hides  all  the  bottles  under  the  tahle,  then  goes  up 
to  the  bed.  The  Countess's  sleep  is  much 
agitated.  He  watches  her;  hides  his  stick 
behind  his  back;  and  gives  her  a  tap  on  the 
cheek.   She  puts  out  her  arm,  as  if  to  ring  the  bell. 

Herm.  What's  she  at  now  ?     There  a'n't  no  bells  here.     I 
must  give  her  one  of  my  little  warnings. 

[He  goes  up  and  gives  her  a  good  shake.  She  jumps 
up,  rubs  her  eyes,  and  looks  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. Herm.  looks  at  her  with  a  laugh,  when 
she  springs  from  the  bed  in  alarm.  Herm. 
is  amused  at  her  trepidation,  and  is  about  to  take 
her  by  the  hand,  when  she  repels  him  with  in- 
dignation,    Herm.  seems  stupified. 

AIE. 

Countess.      With  my  feelings  who  has  sported  ? 
What's  the  cause  of  this  disgrace  ? 
And  how  came  I  transported 
To  this  dusthole  of  a  place  ? 

And,  then,  who  is  yonder  rascal, 

Like  a  watch-dog  o'er  me  set  ? 
It  would  seem,  although  I  ask  all, 

Not  an  answer  can  I  get. 

[The  Countess  runs  about,  up  and  down  the  stage, 
and  Herm.  stares  with  astonishment,  putting  his 
finger  to  his  forehead  to  intimate  shemust  be  mad. 

Countess.      Was  there  ever  such  a  hovel, 

Where  a  living  soul  has  been  ? 
Ii  worked  up  in  a  novel, 

It  would  make  a  pretty  scene. 

Those  who  like  it  may  stay  in  it, 

To  detain  me  were  in  vain; 
x  N  go  this  verj  minute 

To  the  castle  back  again. 

[She  is  rushing  out,  when  Herm.  stops  her  ;  takes  a 
key  out  of  h>s  pocket,  and  locks  the  door.  The 
Countess  falls  on  the  bench  in  despair,  and  he 
stands  opposite  to  her,  shaking  his  finger  at  her. 
A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door,  and  Herm.  goes 
to  open  it. 
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Albert  and  Bridget  enter,  dressed  in  wedding  costume. 

Alb.  Good  morning,  worthy  neighbour.     Bridget  and  I— 
Bridget  {interrupting  him.)  Now  let  me  tell  him.     My  good 
Hermann,  the  fact  is,  we  are   going  to  be  married,  and  we 
have  come  to  ask  you  to  the  wedding. 

Herm.  Willingly,  willingly ;  I  wish  you  all  possible  happi- 
ness, and  my  wife  will  congratulate  you  also. 

[Herm.  is  about  to  take  the  Countess  by  the 
handy  when  she  turns  round,  and  recognising 
her  own  servants,  and  thinking  they  have  come 
to  her  aid,  runs  up  to  them,  overjoyed. 

Countess.  My  good  friends,  I  rejoice  to  see  you  here,  that 
you  may  at  once  extricate  me  from  this  horrible  place,  and 
help  me  to  take  off  these  filthy  things  (points  to  her  dress). 

Albert.  Bridget,  my  dear,  what's  the  matter  with  her  ? 

Countess.  I  command  you  instantly  to  tell  this  person  my 
name  and  rank ! 

Bridget.  Name !  rank !  why  d'ye  think  he  don't  know  'em 
both  ? 

Albert.  Oh !  the  woman's  mad  ! 

[They  begin  laughing  at  the  Countess,  when  she 
seizes  upon  Bridget's  wedding  veil,  tears  it  to 
pieces,  and  tramples  it  under  her  feet. 

Herm.  Why,  what  the  devil's  in  the  wind  now  ?  she,  who 
was  so  timid  and  gentle  !  I  see,  I  must  settle  her  business. 
{To  the  Countess)  Down  on  your  knees,  and  beg  that  young 
woman's  pardon. 

Bridget.  Oh,  on  no  account,  good  Hermann.  I  forgive  her, 
for  she  is  evidently,  poor  thing,  in  some  kind  of  fit  that  will 
soon  be  over ;  we'll  leave  you  together,  and  mind  you  are  in 
time  for  the  wedding.  \_Exeunt  Bridg.  and  Alb. 

Herm.  Never  fear  me.  I'll  put  on  my  holiday  suit,  and  be 
with  you.  {He  lets  them  out,  and  locks  the  door ;  puts  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  and  then  turns  round  to  the  Countess)  What  means 
all  this  impudence  ?  I'll  make  you  change  your  tone,  depend 
upon  it. 

Countess.  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !   I  feel  so  very  unwell. 

Herm.  That  alters  the  case,  let  me  assist  you. 

[He  goes  to  her  with  a  view  of  aiding  her,  when  she 
suddenly  raises  herself  up,  and  gives  him  a  good 
box  of  the  ears.     Herm.  is  in  a  furious  passion. 
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Herm.  What!  a  wife  strike  her  husband!  why  this  is 
reversing  the  order  of  things ;  a  husband  has  a  right  to  beat 
his  wife  when  he  pleases — its  according  to  law ;  and  so  I'll 
take  the  law  into  my  own  hands. 

[  He  takes  an  osier  Switch,  and  pursues  the  Countess, 
ivho  saves  herself  by  running  about  the  stage, 
and  upsetting  eve.ythmg  in  her  way,  till  he  is 
out  of  breath. 

Herm.  Well,  a  truce!  a  t«uce!  I'll  forgive  you,  on  one 
condition — that  you  k'ss  me  on  the  very  cheek  where  you  hit  me. 

Countess.  Kiss  jog  ?  Faugh  !  (Herm.  holds  up  his  switch) 
Pray  foigive  me,  pray  excuse  me. 

Herm.  I  won't  hear  a  wo*d  you  have  to  say.  Come !  {he 
holds  up  his  sioitch  again — she  advances — hisses  one  cheek,  gives 
an  idea  of  leiny  sick,  and  is  about  to  retreat)  Now,  the  other ! 
{he  repeats  the  action,  she  finds  herself  compelled  to  hiss  the  other 
— she  makes  a  wry  face ',  and  icipes  her  mouth  J. 

DUET. 

Herm.      Now,  condilions  being  signed, 

I  shall  gladly  change  my  mind; 

And  your  pleasures  to  enhance, 

I  shall  give  you  leave  to  dance ! 
Countess,  {aside)  Oh  the  brute.  {To  him)  I'd  rather  not, 

All  my  steps  I  have  forgot ; 

As  my  wish  can't  be  refused, 

I  must  beg  to  be  excused. 
Herm.      "  Love,  honour,  and  obey !" 

Your  husband  will  expect  it. 

If  this  music  I  should  play 

To  each  step,  you'll  recollect  it. 

[Holding  vp  switch  to  he^,  she  essays  a  few  steps  of 
a  minuet — Herm.  sits  down. 

Countess.  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must, 
But  I  really  cannot  do  it ! 
I  will  do  my  best,  and  trust 
That  I  only  can  get  through  it 

[Herm.  falls  asleep. 

Of  this  moment  I  must  profit, 
And  make  the  utmost  of  it ; 
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And  while  the  brute  is  snoring, 
I  must  get  the  key  the  door  in. 

[She  tales  the  door  key  from  Herm.,  and  is  about  to 
slip  out,  ivhen  he  suddenly  wakes,  jumps  up,  and 
pulls  her  back. 

Herm.      I  can  see,  just  half  a  glance  in, 

The  new  style  you  have  of  dancing ; 

But  prefer  that  it  should  be 

Something  livelier  with  me. 
Countess  Oh,  let  it  hut  one  movement  be  abated 

For  all  my  limbs  are  nearly  dislocated. 

[Herm.  who  has  seized  hold  of  the  Countess's 
hands,  compels  her  to  dance  with  him,  until  she 
falls  exhausted  on  a  Bench, 

Herm.      Now,  then,  it's  time  to  make  my  toilette  ; 

Attend  ;  and  mind  you  do  not  spoil  it! 
Countess  {points  to  dress) 

You  can't  go  out  in  things  like  those  are. 
Herm.      No ;  in  that  trunk  my  Sunday  clothes  are. 

Bring  me  my  neckcloth 

Countess  {aside)  I  must  not  provoke  him, 

But  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  it  would  choke  ^'m. 
Herm.      My  coat  and  waistcoat — now  arrange  my  hair  ! 

[She  attends  to  all  this  as  he  directs  her. 

Countess.  You  are  a  perfect  picture,  I  declare  ; 

Look  in  the  glass,  and  tell  me  if  you  ever 
Saw  one  so  smart,  and  you  will  answer — never. 

[She  directs  him  to  a  bit  of  glass  hanging  up  against 
the  wall,  in  which  he  admires  himself. 

O,  what  a  sight !  why  every  one  must  choose  it ; 
And  so  pray  keep  it  fast,  that  none  of  us  may  lose  it. 

[As  she  is  singing  this  she  unwinds  a  cord,  and  a 
huge  basket,  hanging  from  the  roof,  drops  down 
over  Herm.,  and  encloses  him  in;  he  kicks 
and  flounders  about. 

Countess.  Now  I  have  managed  the  old  bird  to  lime, 
I'll  speedily  make  the  best  use  of  my  time. 

[She  knocks  about  every  thing  that  bars  her  passage, 
and  hastily  makes  off,  rushing  out  of  door. 
Herm.  enraged,  after  various  struggles  at 
length  he  extricates  himself. 
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Herm.      Notwithstanding  your  brass,  your  deceit,  and  your 
laughter,  you 
Shall  find  that  I  will  not  be  very  long  after  you. 

[Herm.  rushes  out  in  the  most  furious  manner ,  in 
pursuit  oj.  the  Countess. 


Scene  II.— AN    ELEGANT    BOUDOIR    IN    THE 

CHATEAU. 

A  richly  adorned  bed,  toilette,  piano,  jewel  boxes,  %e.  Letty  is  reposing, 
dressed  in  the  splendid  clothes  of  the  Countess,  on  the  bed.  The  Magi- 
cian is  standing,  at  the  back  watching  her. 

RECITATIVE. 

Mag.        Although  the  practise  of  mine  art  be  known, 
In  its  full  presage,  to  myself  alone  ; 
Its  secret  workings  I  must  yet  conceal, 
And  only  that  which  aids  my  task  reveal. 

SONG. 

If  in  the  future's  mystic  book 

The  world's  too  searchful  eye 
Should,  o'er  the  bounds  of  reason,  look 

For  truths  theiein  that  lie ; 
It  soon  would  learn,  beyond  a  doubt, 

It  were  the  wiser  plan 
To  let  creation's  self  work  out 

The  course  it  first  began  ! 

The  smiles  which  fortune  now  may  wear, 

We  then  might  clouded  see, 
And  hearts  here  deem'd  the  happiest,  there 

May  all  forsaken  be ; 
While  friends  we  thought  so  dear  and  fond, 

We  there  might  find  estrang'd ; 
And,  e'en  this  fleeting  hour  beyond, 

The  world  itself  be  chang'd  ! 
[Mag.  retires  to  the  back,  while  Let.  gradually  wakes,  and  stares  about. 

Let.  I  wonder  where  I  am!  What  nice  dreams  I  have 
had !  Can  this  be  a  bed  ?  Why  the  sheets  are  made  of  satin  ! 
and  they  smell  like  our  rose-bushes.  What's  that  ?  (looking  up 
at  the  bed  furniture?)  It's  a  turkey  cock,  I  declare!  how  beau- 
tiful ! — this  must  be  Heaven,  and  I've  got  into  it  at  last.     (She 
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rolls  about,  wraps  the  clothes  about  her,  and  exhibits  the  utmost 
delight. J     What  fine  things  are  these  ? 

[She  sits  up,  then  jumps  out  of  bed  and  walks  about, 
examining  her  dress  and  jewellery,  and  then 
again  struts  about,  and  looks  in  the  glass,  §c. 

AIB. 

Were  there  ever  seen  such  riches  ? 
The  sight  of  them  bewitches 

Every  feeling,  every  thought ! 
Then,  these  clothes,  so  very  splendid, 
For  some  princess  were  intended, 

And  by  kings  have  all  been  bought. 
Here's  a  tail  (looks  at  gown),  that's  just  as  long  as 

Our  peacock's,  and  as  wide- 
Here's  a  necklace  that's  as  strong  as 
Any  cable  ever  tried. 
Gold, 
Which  sold 

By  the  ounce,  is  ! 
Gown, 

Weigh' d  down 
By  it's  flounces ! 
Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  !  it  would  seem 
To  be  nothing  but  a  dream ! 

Rings  for  finger,  and  for  thumb,  too, 
I  wonder  what  they  come  to  ? 

And  some  others  for  the  ear ! 
Such  sarsnet,  and  such  silk,  too, 
And  such  satin,  white  as  milk,  too, 

Why  they  must  be  very  dear  ! 
Here  are  shoes,  too,  without  ending, 

That  never  have  been  worn ! 
Here  are  stockings,  don't  want  mending, 
For  they  never  have  been  torn ! 
Lace, 
To  grace 

Only  ladies ! 
Shawl 
And  all, 

Good  for  trade  is ! 
C 
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Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  it  would  seem 
To  be  nothing  but  a  dream 

[At  the  end  of  song  Mag.  comes  down. 

Letty.  Ah,  Mr.  Conjuror,  how  .do  you  do  ? 

Mag.  You  see  what  I  told  you  has  come  true.  Do  not  forget 
that  you  are  a  Countess  for  an  entire  day !  You  are  to  pass  for 
the  Count's  wife. 

Letty.  Not  in  all  respects,  I  hope. 

Mag.  Listen  to  me.  You  are  to  give  yourself  all  the  airs  of 
quality,  and  act  like  a  fine  lady. 

Letty.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  a  bad  hand  at  that ;  but  Til  do 
my  best. 

Mag.  {displaying  a  lot  of  trinkets  before  her  eyes)  Here  are 
jewels  of  every  kind,  and  of  matchless  value,  which  shall  be 
}ours.      Have  faith,  and  fear  not. 

[Mag.  disappears. 

Letty.  My  stars,  was  there  ever  such  a  sight  ? 

Enter  Bridget,  followedby  Ladies  of  the  Chambeb. 

Bridget,  (aside,  approachi?ig  Let.  timidly)  Now  then  for  a 
regular  scolding. 

Letty.  (on  seeing  BridG.,  goes  up  to  her,  and  curtsies)  How 
do  you  do,  Miss  ?     I'm  glad  to  see  you. 

Bridget.  I'm  all  amazement !  what  can  it  mean  ? 

Letty.  (beckoning  Bridg.  to  advance)  Come  here,  don't  be 
afraid !  (Bridg.  goes  to  her,  she  shakes  her  by  the  hand)  You 
are  a  very  nice,  charming  girl  ! 

Bridget.  I'm  bewildered — what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this 
sudden  change  in  my  lady  ? 

DUETTIN0. 
(Bbidgbt  bustling  about,  giving  directions)* 

Bridget.    Bring  that  dressing-table  forward. 
{to  Let.)  Will  your  ladyship  sit  down, 

While  I  put  your  glass  before  you, 
And  prepare  another  gown  ? 
Letty.  (holding  her  gown) 

Is  not  this  one  vastly  pretty  ? 

It  fits  me  to  a  T 

And  it  seems  as  if  it  really 
Was  on  purpose  made  for  me ! 
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rifiget.    Here's  a  better  one  at  hand,  ma'am, 

Much  richer,  and  more  grand,  rna'am, 

[Let.  sits  down,  and  the  Ladies  Maids,  with  Brid., 
help  to  dress  her. 

Let  all  of  us  assist  you, 
And  none  can  then  resist  you ! 
etty.  {rising)  New,  I 'beg  you  to  sit  down,  then, 
While  /  help  on  your  gown,  then. 

1  [Making  Brid.  sit  down  in  her  chair. 

Let  me  in  turn  assist  you, 
And  none  can  then  resist  you  ! 

[At  the  end  of  the  Duettino,   the  Butler    enters, 

followed  by  several  footmen,  bringing  in  break* 

fast  things,  8$c» 
I 

Butler,  (aside)  I  suppose  she'll  throw  them  at  my  head,  as 
usual !  (to  Letty)  What  will  your  ladyship  take  for  breakfast? 
Tea,  or  coffee  ? 

Letty.     Some  tea,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Butler.  "  Sir,"  and  •'  if  you  please  !"  Heyday !  here's  a 
change.     (Gives  cup  of  tea  to  Let.,  who  sips  it.) 

Letty.  This  is  wishy-washy  stuff.  I'll  have  the  coffee. 
(But.  gives  coffee  to  her.)  What  black  looking  stuff!  Dear 
Mr.  Butler,  you  don't  happen  to  have  such  a  thing  as  some 
small  beer  and  a  rasher  of  bacon,  do  you  ? 

Butler  (aside).  "  Dear  Mr.  Butler  !"  Oh,  the  world's  at  an 
end.  (To  Let.)  Would'nt  your  ladyship  prefer  some  curacoa, 
and  a  fricassee  ? 

Letty.  Anything  that's  curious  oh,  and  some  fiddle  de  dee 
by  all  means. 

Enter  Coachman. 

Coach.  Would  your  ladyship  like  the  phaeton,  close  car- 
riage, or  britchka  to  day  ? 

Letty.     All  three,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Coachman. 
Coach,  (aside)     Unless  her  ladyship  has  got  three  legs,  I 
don't  see  how  she  can  sit  in  three  carriages  at  the  same  time. 

[Exit  Coachman. 
Enter  a  Valet. 

Valet.     The  Count  is  coming,  my  lady. 

[Let.  jumps  from  her  chair,  spits  oat  her  brtakfast 
as  if  choking,  and  seems  in  a  terrible  fright  ; 
the  Count  enters;  Bridg.  runs  up  to  him. 
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Letty  {aside).     Is  that  great  gentleman  my  husband  ? 

Bridget  (to  Count).  Oh,  my  Lord,  such  news!  You 
would'nt  know  my  lady  again ;  she  has  become  a  perfect  angel 
of  mildness  and  humility. 

Count.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  You  can  now  all  retire. 
(All  exeunt.)  Good  morrow,  my  lady  !  I  rejoice  to  see  you 
looking  so  well.     Let  me  offer  you  a  chair. 

[Gives  her  a  ehair,  then  brings  another,  and  sits 
down  by  her  side. 

Letty  (drawing  away)  I  know  my  distance,  Mister  Lord. 

Count,  {drawing  again  close  to  her)  You  need  not  be  so  coy 
— there  (giving  her  his  hand,  and  is  about  to  kiss  her). 

Letty.  Thank'ee,  sir — but  I  don't  let  any  one  kiss  me  except 
my  husband. 

Count.  Who  am  I,  then  ?  You  must  not  continue  any  longer 
to  vex  me,  remember ! 

Lrtty.  Well,  then,  let's  shake  hands  and  be  friends* 

[She  shakes  the  Count  by  the  hand  in  the  regular 
peasant  fashion,  which  makes  it  tingle. 

Count.  You  need'nt  give  me  such  a  grip,  though  ;  well — 
friends,  then — a  title  often  much  abused. 

BALLAD. 

Some  hearts  we  find  all  senseless  grown, 

And  others  broken  quite ; 
Insensible  to  feeling's  tone 

Of  long,  or  brief  delight ; 
Whose  days  have  pass'd  away,  oppressed 

By  grief,  in  which  they  end  ; 
Who  never  once,  perchance,  possess'd 

A  fond,  or  faithful  friend  ! 

Some  hearts  there  are  that  ne'er  have  met 

A  single  hour  of  care  ; 
Or,  if  encountered,  soon  forget 

That  such  things  ever  were ; 
Whose  days  have  onwards  gently  ranged, 

Deceit  and  guilt  above, 
And  found  endearing  friends,  who  changed 

Their  friendship  into  love  ! 

Count.  Now,  my  dear  Countess,  as  you  are  in  such  an  amiable 
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mood,  let  me  request  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  please  the 
friends  I  have  invited  to  our  grand  fete. 

Letty.  A  ball — and  a  dance  !  what  fun  we  shall  have  ! 

[She  can  hardly  keep  from  dancing.  Enter  Ladies' 
Maids  with  various  costumes  and  a  Footman, 
ushering  in  the  Music  Master. 

Valet.     My  lady's  music  master. 

Music  Mast,  {bowing.)  Will  your  ladyship  be  pleased  to 
take  your  music  lesson  ? 

Letty  {aside.)  I  wonder  what  that  is  ?  But  I'll  be  on  the 
right  side,  and  take  everything.  {To  him.)  Yes,  if  you  please, 
sir. 

[He  brings  the  pianoforte  forward,  sits  down,  and 
runs  over  the  keys. 

CONCERTED   MOKCEATJ. 

Letty.       I  can  sing  a  great  deal  better  without  that. 
Music  M.  Your  ladyship  will  find  the  key  c*  B  flat." 

But  first  go  through  the  gamut,  "  Do — re." 
Letty.        I  beg  your  pardon — whom,  sir,  did  you  say  ? 
Music  M.  Do — re — mi — fa — sol — la — si — do — 
Letty.       What  folks  are  these,  I'd  like  to  know  ? 
Count.      Attend,  my  dear— I'll  ask  the  music  master 

To  play  the  notes  for  you  a  little  faster. 
Music  M.  Slower,  I  think,  your  Lordship  !     Do — re — mi— 
Letty  {aside).  I  know  not  what  it's  all  about,  I  see — 
Music  M.  {sings)  Do — re — mi — fa— 
Letty  {hesitating.)  Oh,  la  !  Oh.  la  ! 
Music  M.  {to  Let.)    The  notes,  if  sung  less  sharp,  you'll  find 

more  true  are. 
Letty.        You'll  shortly  find  me,  sir,  as  sharp  as  you  are. 
Count.  Attention  now,  my  dear, 

Or  its  evidently  clear, 
You  will  never  be  ready  for  the  fete. 
Re-enter  Magician. 

Mag.  By  virtue  of  my  bond, 

With  the  magic  of  my  wand, 
Her  improvement  will  instantly  be  great, 
Music  M.  Now  let  us  try  once  more. 

Letty.  Pray  let  me  see  the  score. 

[•Looking  mitr  sorte  music 

C  2 
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Here's  an  aria  that's  not  easy, 

But  still  I'll  do  my  best  to  please  ye. 

AIR. 
[TAe  Mag.  waves  his  wana\  and  she  sings  it  in  a  finished  style. 

Letty.        There  is  no  pang  the  heart  that  grieves, 

Bat  what  the  heart  can  bear, 
If  love  from  hope  a  balm  receives, 

And  bids  it  welcome  there ! 
Music  M..  Brava !   brava !  I'm  perfectly  astonished. 
Count.       Brava !  brava !  I'm  luckily  admonished. 
Letty.         I've  tried  my  best  to  sing  it !  *)  ^ 

Count.        No  one  could  better  sing  it !  (  § 

Music  M.  I  thought  not  she  could  sing  it !  I  % 

Mag.  I  knew  how  she  could  sing  it !  J  * 

Count.        \ 

Mag.  >  Brava  !  Brava !   Brava ! 

Music  M.  ) 

[At  the  end  of  the  morceau,  Exit  Count  and  Let. 
on  one  side,  Music  M.  bowing  himself  off  on 
the  other ;  the  Mag.  sinks  through  stage. 


Scene  III.— A  MAGNIFICENT  GALLERY,  OPENING 
UPON  A  CONSERVATORY, 

In  which  are  the  choicest  and  most  varied  plants;  on  the  discovery  of  the 
scene,  Guests  are  moving  in,  on  all  sides. 

CHORUS    OF    GUESTS. 

Chorus.         With  meetings  so  enchanting, 
With  such  desire  to  please, 
Life  would  be  all  delightful, 
If  made  of  nights  like  these ! 

Enter  the  Count,  leading  in  Letty  by  the  hand,  followed  by  the  Magician 
{supposed  to  be  unseen  by  all).  They  receive  their  Guests  in  the  most 
courteous  way. 

CHORUS. 

Let  music,  and  let  dance 
This  fleeting  scene  enhance — 
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While  each  heart  around  believes 
In  the  welcome  it  receives  ! 

[In  the  midst  of  a  Divertissement,  ivhich  is  taking 
place,  the  music  suddenly  stops,  and  a  violent 
altercation  is  heard  outside. 

Foot,  (outside)  You  can't  enter  here,  I  tell  you. 
Countess,  (outside)  Stand  off,  nor  bar  my  passage  ! 
Foot,  (outside)  How  dare  you  intrude  here,  upon  my  lord's 
presence  ? 

[The  Countess,  dressed  as  before  in  Let.'s  clothes, 
breaks  in,  in  a  tremendous  rage,  and  suddenly 
draivs  up  as  if  stupjfied,  on  seeing  Let* 
appar ailed  in  one  of  her  own  rich  dresses. 

Countess.  In  the  name  of  fate,  who  has  had  the  audacity  to 
intrude  herself  here  ;  to  wear  my  very  things,  and  actually 
to  assume  my  identical  appearance  ? 

Letty.  Well — I  never — -why,  that's  me!  Those  are  my 
things  she  has  got  on — its  myself,  feature  for  feature ! 

Countess.  Why !  who  can  this  vulgar  woman  be,  that  has 
the  presumption  to  enter  into  my  presence  ? 

Herm.  (outside)  I  wouldn't  advise  any  of  you  to  stand  in  my 
way,  if  you  have  the  least  regard  for  your  heads.  (Herm. 
makes  his  way  through  the  Servants,  whom  he  drives  before 
him  by  virtue  of  a  stick  in  his  hand.  He  sees  the  Countess, 
and  goes  over,  shaking  his  stick  at  ha ).  I've  got  up  with  you 
at  last,  notwithstanding  you  scampered  off  in  such  a  hurry  ! 

Countess  (falling  at  the  Count's  feet)  Let  me  implore  you 
to  protect  me  from  his  violence. 

Count,  (addressing  Herm.)  Pray,  fellow,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this,  and  what  brought  you  here  ? 

Herm.  She  is  my  wife,  and  a  precious  life  she  leads  me. 
I've  come  to  teach  (holding  up  stick)  her  better  manners,  that's 
all. 

Countess.  'Tis  false — I  am  no  wife  of  his,  and  well  he  knows 
it.     This  is  my  house,  and  I  don't  mean  to  leave  it  again. 

[The  servants  burst  out  laughing,  and  point  at  her. 

Count.  She  makes  herself  as  much  at  home,  as  if  it  really 
were.  She  can't  be  in  her  right  mind,  that's  pretty  clear,  (7b 
Herm.)     Explain,  at  once,  the  meaning  of  all  this". 
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Herm.  You've  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head — it's  just  what 
you  say — and  when  she  gets  into  one  of  her  fits,  as  she  calls 
Jem,  this  (shaking  his  stick)  is  the  only  physic  that  can  bring 
her  to  again. 

Letty  {crossing  to  Herm.)  It's  quite  as  much  your  fault  as 
it  is  hers.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  beat  your 
wife. 

Herm.  (vociferously)  Beat  my  wife!  why, damme,  she  beat  me  ! 

Letty.  You  will  certainly  incur  my  lord's  displeasure,  unless 
you  treat  her  better.  (In  a  solemn  tone)  I  am  very  much  afraid 
you  are  addicted  to  drinking. 

Herm.  What!  I? 

Letty.  Yes,  you  !  and  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is,  to  give 
that  up  directly. 

Herm.  (unwilling)  That's  very  good  of  you,  my  lady,  but  I 
don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it. 

Letty.  Everything ;  come,  pledge  your  oath,  that  you  will 
leave  it  off,  and  hold  up  your  hand  accordingly.'     Come,  obey. 

Herm.  (aside)  It  goes  against  my  grain  (to  Letty)  Well,  lady! 
if  I  must,  I  must.  (Holds  up  his  left  hand). 

Letty.  That's  the  wrong  hand — the  left  one  is  not  right — I  in- 
sist upon  it.  (Here  he  first  puts  up  one  hand,  then  the  other,  and 
finally  the  right  one — Letty  then  turns  to  the  Countess)  I  must 
now  impose  conditions  upon  you— soften  that  harshness  of 
manner,  and  that  violence  of  temper,  you  indulge  in,  and  your 
lot  will  yet  be  a  happy  one. 

[Let.  retires  up  stage 

Count  (crossing  to  Herm.)  Now,  my  friend,  take  your  wife 
home,  and  make  her  a  better  husband  for  the  future. 

Countess  (aside)  I  deserve  it  all ;  I  have  been  but  too  blind  to 
my  own  happiness. 

Herm.  (to  Countess)  Come,  missus,  we  must  be  off. 

Countess.  One  moment,  if  only  to  look,  for  the  last  time,  on  a 
scene  that  was  once  so  happy.  (Running  up  to  Count,  and 
falling  at  his  feet)  Have  pity  on  me — forgive  me,  and  let  me 
remain  here — I  will  be  your  servant ;  aye,  your  slave. 

Count  (much  moved)  Would  I  could  aid  you — but — 

Herm.  (to  Countess)  Are  you  going  to  keep  me  here  all 
night  ? 

Count  (to  Countess)  Pray,  go  I 
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Herm.   If  you  wont  love  me,  I'll  take  care  you  shall  obey  me. 

[As  the  Count  is  persuading  her  to  go,  and  Herm. 
is  pulling  her  away,  Let.,  who  has  retired,  comes 
forward  with  the  Mag.     The  Countess  again 
breaks  away,  and  rushes  to  the  Count. 

Countess.     In  testimony  of  my  deep  gratitude,  let  me  im- 
print this  token  on  your  hand. 

[She  kisses  Count's  hand,  which  Let.  sees. 

Letty.  Oh,  with  all  my  heart,  and  here  is  tit  for  tat. 

[She  goes  up  to  Herm.  and  kisses  his  hand. 

Herm.  (aside)  Kissed  by  a  countess — I  shall  choak.     Well, 
one  good  turn  deserves  another — so  here  goes. 

[He  wipes  his  mouth  with  his  sleeve,  and  gives  Let. 
a  hearty  kiss. 

FINALE   RESUMED. 

Mag.        Spirits,  ye  full  well 

Have  work'd  the  spell ! 

[Waving  his  wand  over  the  Countess,  who  ts  sup- 
plicating the  Count,  and  over  Let.,  who  is 
standing  near  Herm. 

With  my  magic,  I  restore 
All  as  it  was  before ! 

[Countess  suddenly  appears  in  her  own  costume, 
and  Let.  as  instantly  resumes  hers,  and  they 
rush  into  the  arms  of  their  real  husbands. 

jlll.  What  scene  of  vast  surprise 

Passeth  before  our  eyes  ! 
Mag.         Let  me  explain.     (Pointing  to  Countess) 

Her  temper  to  reclaim, 

And  make  her  worthier  of  her  rank  and  name, 

I  caused  these  transformations-— now  restored. 

(7b  Let.)  You  to  your  humble  mate — she  to  her  Lord. 

(Alternately  addressing  Let.  and  the  Countess) 
I,  as  your  guide,  portend 
In  peace  your  lives  will  end. 

All.  Blest  be  this  happy  day, 

Dispelling  doubt  away ! 
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Herm.  (bringing  the  Mag i ci an  forward) 

Conjuror,  tell  me,  for  my  honour's  sake, 
Before  my  wife  here  back  again  I  take, 
If  anything  has  passed— (the  jealous  dread) 
Likely  td  give  a  pang  to  heart— r-or  head  ! 

[Holding  up  fingers,   like  Horns  !  ! 

Mag.        Be  your  mind  calm. 

Count  and}  //    i    ,  \  Your  destiny  shall  he 

Countess.   >  ^  ''  Hereafter  ever  watch'd  over  by  me  ! 

[A  general  reconciliation  and  recognition  takes  place,  when  the 
Countess  leads  Let.  forward,  and  they  sing  this — - 

All.  They  who  would  happy  be,  should  bear  in  mind- 

'Tis  in  themselves  their  happiness  to  find  ; 
All  faults  forgiven,  and  all  cares  forgot. 
Be  ye  contented  with  each  other's  lot ! 
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